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Crue Gappiness 


What are the so called joys of earth? 
A few brief hours of transient mirth 
That quickly pass, their thrill is o’er 
They then return to us no more. 
They, like the fleeting summer wind, 
Can leave no trace upsn the mind. 
Like earthly flowers that please the eye, 
To-day they bloom, to-morrow die. 

Or like the rainbow bright and gay, 
Appear awhile and fade away. 

Thus Nature’s voice, where’er we go, 
Cries joys are transient here below, 
And He who claims our greatest love 
Is God who reigns in Heaven above. 
This truth is heard in ev’ry breeze 
That sighs among the forest trees. 
These words are echoed in the wail 
Of tempest winds and angry gale. 
The ocean billows, loud and strong, 
In music wild repeat the song. 


The winds, the waves, the tempest’s roar 


Exclaim love God and Him adore! 

The noblest tree, the frailest flower 

Alike proclaim God’s mighty power. 
Seek God alone, we hear them say, 

For earthly joys soon pass away. 


Love Him who made us, seek not here 


Those phantom joys that disappear. 
Remember how they swiftly fly, 

For they, like us, are soon to di¢ 
Thus Nature’s book, where’er we turn, 
Is opened wide that we may !earn 
This lesson, taught by heavenly art, 


‘TIS GOD ALONE CAN FILL THE HEART. — 


All other things that real seem, 
Are but a vain, delusive dream. 


M. S. Burke, C. Ss. R. 





Father Tim Casey 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


Father Timothy Casey was sitting alone in the Pullman smoking 
compartment, marveling at the magnificent pictures God can make 
from sky and rock and sand, when the Express came to a stop at 
Cafion Diabolo. 


“Never mind, George,” he heard a voice addressing the porter; 
then the owner of the voice—sun-browned, booted, and khaki-clad— 
entered the compartment, threw down a dusty traveling bag, and lighted 
a cigarette. 


After an exchange of civilities, Father Casey leaned back in his 
corner quietly regarding the newcomer. He admired the type, so thor- 
oughly, so distinctively, “American”—erect, firm, alert, every ounce 
of superfluous flesh burned away by heat and strenuous bodily exer- 
cise, leaving nothing but big bones and sinews, iron muscles and de- 
pendable nerves. 


“Taking care of construction on this Line?” he asked the new- 
comer. 

“No, sir! I have been on an irrigation project up in the Hopt 
country,” replied he of the boots and khaki, and stooping down he 
turned over the tag on his traveling bag, displaying the legend: Wil- 
liam H. Frazer, Civil Engineer, Santa Monica, Cal. “Getting back 
for a week with the wife and kiddies, and I tell you, after four months 
in the Arizona sand, I am mighty glad of the chance.” 


Father Casey did not hear the last sentence. He was staring first 
at the name, then at the man. 

“You can’t be—yes, I do believe you are—the Will Frazer I knew 
as a child!” 


“You knew as a child! Who, may I ask, are you?” 

“Tim Casey that used to run around with you when we were both 
‘barefoot boys’ back in the old home.” 

A cry of pleasure, a hearty handshake, and then the unfailing 
declaration on such occasions: “This is a little world after all!” 

“Well, well! Where have you been all these years, Tim—I beg 
your pardon, I guess I must call you Reverend. I see you are now 
a preacher—I mean, a priest.” 
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“Call me Tim as you always did and I will call you Will. That 
will bring us back to where we left off—eh, how many years ago?” 

And so they chatted on, recalling boyish pranks of their early days 
and sketching briefly the intervening years, until finally they reached 
the subject of Frazer’s present activities in Arizona. 

“At first I despised the poor Mexicans,” he was saying, “but inti- 
mate contact with them in every phase of their lives has proved to me 
that they are in many ways a lovable people—surely they are inno- 
cent of the two capital sins of America, hurry and worry. I must 
say, though, something ought to be done to enlighten them religiously. 
You know, Tim, they profess your religion, but they are horribly 
superstitious.” 

Father Casey smiled quizzically: “You spoke just now of the two 
capital sins of America. I would add a third: the habit of using words 
without a knowledge of their genuine significance. I wonder if you 
haven’t just committed that sin, Will.” 

“How so?” 


“You referred to superstition among the poor Mexicans. Now, 
I venture to say, you couldn’t even tell me the meaning of super- 
stition.” 

“Ah, Tim, I see you haven’t lost your old liking for argument. 
Well, you come by it honestly. Your Dad had the reputation of 


relishing an argument on any conceivable subject more than any man in 
the district.” 


“No, Will, I am not seeking an argument. Frankly, I enjoy one, 
but you and I have too many pleasant topics to discuss to waste our 
time in mere argumentation. However, you were always strong for 
fair play. I know you would not want to misjudge any person or 
any class of persons. I think you are misjudging the Mexicans. 
The charge of superstition, which you have just made against them, 
is an ugly charge. Are you certain they deserve it? Are you sure you 
know what it means?” 

“Why, superstition is—is—all this thing about the Virgin and 
images and saints and all that—you see it everywhere among the Mexi- 
cans—superstition is adoring these things. I know, Tim, you had 
some pictures and images in your own home, but you folks did not 
adore them as the ignorant Mexicans do.” 

“You know, Will, that word, ‘adore,’ has two meanings—one mean- 
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ing of ‘adore’ is to give divine honor; the other meaning is to rever- 
ence, to honor, to love ardently. You remember, the day the school 
ma’am confiscated your love-note to Bridgie Hogan. She read it 
aloud, and we all cheered the passage where you said you ‘adored her 
soulful eyes.’ Now, even making full allowance for the ardor of your 
youthful affections, it is not to be supposed that you meant to pay 
divine honor to Pat Hogan’s red-headed daughter.” 

“Aw, Tim, cut it out! You have too long a memory!” 

“Just a harmless example to show that the word, ‘adore,’ has two 
meanings. Do the Mexicans adore the Biessed Virgin and the Saints 
and pious pictures and statues in the sense that they pay them divine 
honor?” 


“T can’t say they do. But this mania for pictures of the Virgin! 
If they are living in a dugout, in a box-car, even if there is no bed 
to sleep in, no stove to cook the dinner on, they must have a picture 
of the Virgin tacked on the wall. If they can find a flower anywhere 
in a crevice of the rocks, or a hollow in the sand, they pluck it and 
put it before the picture. Failing that, they must ornament it with a 
bouquet of paper blossoms.” 

“But,” urged the priest, “the Blessed Virgin is the Mother of 
God.” 

“At least,” assented Frazer, “she is the Mother of Christ.” 

“Christ is God. There are not two Christs, one who is God and 
another who is man. There is one Person, Christ, who is at the same 
time God and man. Therefore, the Mother of Christ is and must be 
the Mother of God.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” assented Frazer. 

“It is not only reasonable, it is revealed truth. The religions which 
deny that Mary is the Mother of God comes sooner or later to the 
logical conclusion of their error, and deny that Christ is God, and 
thus they cease to be Christian. Now, Will, if you were to come into 
my house and find that I kept a picture of your excellent mother in 
the place of honor, with a vase of cut flowers before it, wouldn’t you 
be pleased at this mark of esteem which I showed your mother? 
Wouldn’t this fact prove a bond to strengthen our friendship?” 

“Tt would, indeed!” 


“Now, don’t you think God is out here even on the sands of 
Arizona?” 
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“Certainly |” 
“When He looks into the poverty-stricken shacks of these poor 
Mexicans, and sees that they never fail to set up and honor the picture 
of His Mother—don’t you think that He is pleased? — t you think 
that He loves them more for it?” 

“I suppose He does.” ae: 

“And then think of the elevating influence?” “You “remember the 
statue of Washington in the center of the square at the County Seat, 
and how your Dad took you .to town one day and brought you over 
in front of that statue and said: ‘William,-there is a true man! He 
scorned to sully his lips with a lie. He was*ready to sacrifice all for 
the welfare of his country. Take him as your example, and you will 
always be square with yourself and square with your fellowman.’ 
If it was not superstition for your father to do that, why should you 
call it superstititon for the Mexicans to do likewise in regard to the 
Mother of God? Surely there is little enough of the ennobling in 
their surroundings. If a dark-skinned woman points out the picture 
of God’s Mother to her ‘muchacha’ and says, ‘Hija mia’ (my daugh- 
ter), this is the best and sweetest and purest and most faithful of 
all women. Every time you see her picture, think of this and try to be 
like her.’ If a poor Mexican uses this practical means to uplift her 
child, why should you condemn her?” 

“Tim,” said Frazer, and there was the suspicion of a tremor in his 
voice, for he was a good clean man, and he had children of his own, 
“there are many beautiful things in the lives of the lowly, which we, in 
our blindness and proud self-sufficiency, do not see. But now, while we 
are on the subject, there is one more point I want to mention. Under- 
stand me, Tim, I don’t mean to be unjust towards these poor people. 
I am merely stating facts as I saw them here in the West. The Mexi- 
cans pray to the Virgin. Surely, this is superstition. We should not 
pray to anyone but God.” 

“What is the nature of the prayers?” asked the priest. 

“I don’t just get the meaning of your question?” 

“When they pray to her, do they ask her to do for them what 
only a God can do, or do they merely ask der to use her influence 
with God to get Him to do it for them? In other words, do they 
pray to her as if she were God, or do they pray to her only as if she 
were a very dear friend of God?” 
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“Why, they pray to her as if she were God—that is, I suppose 
they do. But say, I brought along one of their prayer-books as a 
souvenir. It is full of prayers to the Virgin. We can examine that 
book in order to see just how they do pray to her.” He snapped open 
his traveling bag and began to burrow through that confused mess in 
which mere man delights—shaving utensils, maps, matches, cigarettes, 
railway guides, a bott—“Never mind,” laughed Father Casey on seeing . 
his discomfiture. “I know the rattlesnakes are plentiful in Arizona. 
They haven’t heard of Volstead, and so they still persist in biting in- 
offensive travelers.” At the bottom of the collection he dislodged a 
tattered and worn prayer-book. 


“Here,” he cried, looking hastily through the pages, “is a long 
prayer where they call the Virgin by many different names.” 

“For example?” 

“Madre de Cristo, Madre castisima, Virgen prudentisima, Estrella 
del Alba, Consuelo de Affligidos, Auxilio de los Cristianos, Reina de 
los Angeles—and a whole list like that.” 


“Are not those fitting names to give to the Mother of Jesus? Don’t 


you think that He is pleased when the simple Mexicans apply these 
picturesquely beautiful titles to the woman He loves best of all His 
creatures? What else do you find in that prayer?” 


“Why, after each of these titles, are the words, Ruega por nos- 
otros. Pray for us.” 


“Which means they ask Mary to ask God to give them what they 
want. There can be nothing wrong in that.” 

“No, nothing wrong exactly; but why not go to God directly and 
ask Him themselves?” 

“They do that, too,” said Father Casey. “If you look through that 
prayer-book, you will find a great many prayers addressed directly 
to God, the first and most popular of all is the Our Father. But they 
have variety. When they seek a grace, they seek it in dead earnest— 
they use both means. They ask God to give it to them, and they ask 
Mary to get it for them. I wonder whether you remember one occa- 
sion, when we were boys, that a circus came to the neighboring town. 
We didn’t have the price of a ticket, but we wanted to see the parade— 
the band wagon and the cages and the camels and the elephants. You 
tried to get your Dad to let you have the pony to ride to town. What 
was the name of that old buck-skin pony ?” 
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“Bender.” 
“Oh, yes, Bender. Well, you were not at all sure whether he 
would let you have it. Then you went to your mother. You told her 
all your troubles, how hard you worked, how seldom you had any fun, 
how it might be the last chance for a long time to see a circus parade, 
and wouldn’t she ask Dad to let you have Bender.” 

“Ah, I remember! It worked, too!” 

“And then after you grew up, you continued to use the same tactics 
on other people. Maybe even when you wanted to land this position 
on the irrigation project, you put in your application to the president 
of the concern, but you were not satisfied with that. You went to a 
close friend of the president, and asked him to use his influence to 
get you on.” 

Frazer grinned: “I did that very thing—and it worked again!” 

“In all this, you were following a natural impulse. I am sure the 
Mexicans do the same. The little ‘muchacho’ gets his mother to inter- 
cede for him when he wants the old man to let him ride on the hand- 
car. As he grows older, he asks a friend of the boss to secure for 
him the job he wants on the repair gang. Thus far you and the 
Mexican are alike—but only thus far. You go as far as your worldly, 
material interests lead you, and there you stop. The poor, despised 
Mexican has broader vision, nobler aspirations. He may dwell be- 
neath the low brush roof of a hovel, but he sees up above the stars; 
he may be crowded within the narrow mud walls of an adobe cabin, 
but he sees out beyond the universe. He sees God in His heaven, 
and he sees, near to God, a human creature, most beloved of God, 
because she is God’s mother. When he asks favors from God, he 
always turns to Mary, too, and says, Ruega por nosotros—pray for us 
—ask God to give me what I am begging for; tell Him you want me to 
have it. He loves you so much, He will not refuse—and the Mexican 
gets what he is praying for. To the Mexican, God and God’s friends 
are not dry abstractions. They are living and loved realities. These 
poor people may look like outcasts here below, but, depend upon it, 
they are going to feel more at home than many of the rest of us when 
they get to heaven. They will meet friends there, not strangers.” 


Trouble and perplexity drive me to prayer, and prayer drives away 
perplexity and trouble.—Fenelon. 
















The Social Malady 


Il. BACILLUS MAMMONACOCCUS 
A. F. Browne, C.Ss.R. 


It was Louis Pasteur, the eminent French chemist, who did more 
than any other man to revolutionize modern medicine. His studies 
in fermentation and putrefaction, led him to the discovery that these 
processes are due to living germs of various kinds. It was this dis- 
covery and his subsequent investigations which gave rise to the rapid 
development of Bacteriology. It is now recognized that disease is 
produced by a living organism, which is called bacillus, or a germ. I 
trust it is a pardonable conceit to liken the cause of social malady of 
naturalism to a germ which is preying on the body social. 


So I have made bold to call this germ the money-bug. I am con- 
vinced that it is due to this cause more than anything else, that the 
present decadence of supernatural religion, the amazing growth of 
naturalism, and the numerous social, political and economic disorders 


which spring therefrom, have wrought such sad havoc in modern 
society. 


Excessive love and seeking for riches have been a stumbling block 
in all ages of the world. Yet never perhaps was the thirst for gold 
so insatiable, and so widely diffused among all ranks and classes as 
at the present day. The world is money-mad. The acquisition of 
wealth is an obsession of nations and of individuals. The very genius 
of the age is mercantile; our boasted progress is almost entirely along 
material lines. Why is it that we must hark back to the ancients for 
our classics in literature, our masterpieces in art, in architecture, to 
say nothing of philosophy? These higher planes of human develop- 
ment are today admittedly at a low ebb. And even such passable 


productions as we have along these lines are to a great extent com- 
mercialized. 


To risk a trite assertion, and to touch a subject which I have 
sedulously tried to avoid, it is today commonly admitted that the great 
world-war from which we have just emerged, had its inception in 
national jealousy for commercial expansion. Every move of the cen- 
tral powers, while their armies were in the ascendant during the con- 
flict, gives color to this statement. And the aftermath, as we have it 
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in the result of the Versailles conference, shows but too plainly that 
the world today is but little disposed to settle its quarrels upon high 
motives of unselfishness and charity. Nay, the very crux of the social 
problem in all its varied manifestations lies clearly and unmistakably 
in unbalanced economic conditions, and class antagonism in the realm 
of finance. 


I am not so fanatical or reactionary as to decry money as something 
evil, or to deny the importance and utility of financial success both 
for the individual and the commonwealth. But it does look as if we 
are prone to measure human character and success almost entirely 
by the standard of dollars and cents. It is certain that our greatest 
energy and our best efforts are expended in the pursuit of wealth, 
and we have little time or inclination to devote ourselves to the higher 
things of life. 


There are, too, circumstances which have given an impetus to this 
movement in later years. 


(a.) The first of these is certainly the decline of faith. I am not 
involving myself in a contradiction when I say this. I realize that 
I have advanced the statement that excessive love of money is per- 
haps the greatest cause of the decay of supernatural faith. But this 
was by force of reaction; and it still remains true, that faith grew weak, 
in proportion as men’s desires and ambitions ceased to look to the 
supernatural, and were confined within the limits of material well- 
being. The insatiable craving after money is not an accidental feature 
of modern existence; it is the natural and logical outcome of the 
theory of life accepted by the world today. Man today is leading a 
life of pure naturalism; his happiness is placed in the fulfillment of 
natural instincts, in the satisfaction of natural desires. What more 
simple of explanation, then, than that his energies should focus on 
the principal means of procuring the satisfaction of natural desires 
and cravings? And this brings me to the second cause of the preva- 
lence of the money-craze. 


(b.) Money can procure so many more things than it could for- 
merly. In fact, there is no more powerful medium in society today 
for obtaining the satisfaction of the three great concupiscences which 
rule the natural man, to-wit: wealth, honors, and pleasures. The 
dollar today is not sterile; it breeds very rapidly, and under our pres- 
ent economic conditions great wealth has an unfair advantage in com- 
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petition. The power of wealth to procure honors, position in society 
is so exaggerated here in America that it has become a byword that 
our sole aristocracy is that of wealth. Character and culture are 
almost negligible quantities. 


But it is chiefly as a means of procuring pleasure that money ap- 
peals to the great mass of the people; and it is just here that it exerts 
its most pernicious influence. From the standpoint of sense gratifica- 
tion money can do almost everything. Luxurious homes with all man- 
ner of costly appointments, and a bevy of servants in attendance; 
fashionable and high-priced clothing; select and sumptuous food and 
beverages; a winter in Florida or California; a summer at the sea- 
shore or in the mountains, or an extended European tour; an endless 
round of theaters and elaborate social functions; the secret but no 
less shameful gratification of lust; all manner of pleasurable sensations 
can be procured by money, and the sum total of it all looks very much 
like happiness. Is it any wonder, then, that man today, with his utter 
disregard for the supernatural, should exert his best energies to 


acquire this “Open Sesame” to social distinction and sense gratifica- 
tion? 


What boots it to point out that this theory of life is founded on 
false principles? What use to show that it is a species of idolatry, 
that it is treason to God? No man can serve two masters, says Jesus 
Christ, the Eternal truth; you cannot serve God and Mammon. Be 
not solicitous, therefore, saying what shall we eat; or what shall we 
drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? For after all, these things 
do the heathens seek. Is it not a scathing arraignment of the modern 
world? Do we find any greater evidences of luxurious living in the 
days of a decadent Roman civilization than we do today? Panem et 
circenses, bread and the circus, the cry rings as loud and insistent in 
this our twentieth century as it did in the days of Paganism of old. 


How strangely discordant with the commercialism of the age are 
the words of the Gospel: Behold the birds of the air; consider the 
lilies of the field. Yet they are the words of Jesus Christ; and he 
has said, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my Word shall not 
pass away.” Is there anyone today disposed to take St. Paul seriously 
when he writes to Timothy: “For the desire of money is the root of 
all evil.” 


Point out the dangers of the inordinate seeking for wealth; show 
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how easily this passion becomes all absorbing, how it robs a man of 
his finer sensibilities, of his relish for the arts and sciences, the 
pleasures of pure friendship, the quiet joys of the home, and you 
are met with a pitying smile, and set down as a mystic, a dreamer, 
an old fogey, a veritable anachronism in an age of material progress. 
Show how the inordinate love of money makes men hard and un- 
scrupulous, forgetful not only of the law of charity, but even of the 
fundamental principles of justice and equity, and you are either accused 
of duplicity, or accused of extreme socialistic tendencies. Use all 
human eloquence to show that in the mad scramble for riches men 
are fast losing all relish and appreciation for the supernatural, and 
men stare at you as at one who is speaking a dead language. No won- 
der Christ said, “It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 


What then? Should a man be content to pass his days in penury 
and want? By no means! But some day the world will recognize 
the wisdom of the Wise Man’s Prayer: “Beggary nor riches give 
me not, but grant me only the necessaries of life.” Some day men 
will be forced to the admission that “better is a little with the fear 
of the Lord, than great riches without content.” And some day God 
grant that mankind will learn life’s supreme lesson from the mouth 
of Christ: Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice; and all 
these things will be added unto you. 


DIFFERENT VALUES 





“We often hear such high rating of the value of time as the fol- 
lowing: Time is money,—in the business world; or time is death or 
time is life,—the language of the physician ; or time is love,—the hopes 
of the lover. 


“But what think you,” asks Father Elliott, “of St. Bernard’s say- 
ing: ‘Time is worth what heaven is worth?’ Such is the estimate of 
time by the Saints of God and by God Himself. One minute’s talk 
between the Crucified Jesus and the Good Thief was long enough to 
secure everlasting bliss.” 


Our Blessed Lady is anxious for our love only to transfer it to her 
Divine Son. 
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The Violet Queen 


A STORY FOR THE LITTLE FOLK 
J. W. FENNELLYy, C.Ss.R. 


Little Elsie had never quite forgotten her eventful day at Bois 
Blanc Island. The nice, long ride down the Detroit river with the 
long lines of houses and factories on the right hand, and on the other, 
ever changing vistas of woods and meadows and little towns with 
cute little church steeples pointing up to the sky, and on all sides boats 
of various shapes from the long, snake-like freighters with their pe- 
culiar becoming whistle to the neat launches that coughed and sput- 
tered as they raced hither and thither over the water; all were details 
in the grand panorama of memory. But best of all was the gay little 
chat she had had with the fairy. 

All through the autumn she had waited for another fairy. When 
the winter brought snow and ice, she looked again. Always her efforts 
were in vain. Instead she got the measles and had to stay in bed 
and her mother taught her to pray to her guardian angel else she might 
soon be with the fairies. She prayed obediently, although she had a 
secret hope that she might have the trip with the fairies, the kind 
that spend all their time singing before the throne of God. Elsie liked 
to sing. 

Then spring came and health and sunshine and robins and May 
and flowers; not many, just a few brave, little buds. Toward the 
end of May, one balmy Sunday forenoon after Mass, her father drove 
the big Studebaker car around to the door and called out, “All aboard 
for Belle Isle!” 


“Belle Isle!” Synonym for heaven to Elsie. She had never been 
there, but had heard so much about it that she had longed ever so 
much to be able to see it some day. 

Away they went with the car full of occupants, for the whole 
family was going. Elsie had the seat of honor, right behind the shiny 
wind-shield, beside her father, who was driving. Although it was a 
beautiful bright day, he set the automatic cleaner in action and Elsie 
wondered how it could swing back and forth all the time without ever 
stopping. 

“What’s that doing, papa?” she inquired finally, when her curiosity 
had reached the bursting point. 
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“Keeping the flies off, Elsie,” he answered, and she thought it 
was a rather clever idea and why didn’t someone make something like 
that to swing over people’s faces when they were asleep. But she 
could not understand why her brothers laughed at her father’s expla- 
nation. Grown folks are not as respectful as they might be after all. 


It was a wonderful trip and her running line of comment kept the 
party interested the entire distance. There were ejaculations of sur- 
prise as they threaded their way through the heavy traffic in the center 
of the city, and once a scream of horror as the brakes screeched and 
the big machine came to a jolting halt just in time to avoid running 
over a child that had run out into the street without noticing the 
warning of the horn. ; 


“You see, Elsie,” remarked her father grimly, “that’s how foolish 
little boys and girls are killed. That youngster most likely was dis- 
obedient in running out there.” That almost spoiled the trip. Soon, 
however, they were running over the long bridge leading to the island 
and she was able to see miles and miles of water on either side. The 
bridge was crowded; she thought that every automobile in the world, 
besides the Fords, were on that bridge. But they were not; for there 
were more parked in crowds on the island. 


Without stopping, they whirled past the people gathered around 
the canals and playgrounds at that end of the island, over the neat 
little bridges, past the Casino and Aquarium, through the Zoo where 
she could see many of the animals wandering about in the sunshine, 
on towards the north end of the island where the trees were thicker 
and the scenery wilder. Finally they drew up at a shady spot on the 
Canadian side and prepared to lunch. 


It was a delightful spot; quiet, restful and very beautiful. Elsie 
decided it would be a good place to spend the afternoon. This de- 
cision was confirmed by the discovery of a cozy little nook, down near 
the water’s edge. It was so like the place she had enjoyed so much 
at Bois Blanc that there could be no doubt of the presence of fairies. 
After lunch, consequently, when her brothers had gone away to look 
at the yachts anchored off the American side of the island, and her 
father and mother had set out on a stroll along the shore, leaving her 
to follow at her leisure, she slipped over to the grassy plot of her 
selection and sat down to enjoy herself. 
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Hanging over the water was a thick bush and under its shady 
branches a patch of violets. They were so small and so well concealed 


that to her they seemed to be playing hide and seek under the broad 
leaves. 


Soon one of the leaves swung aside like a big, green door and a 
little lady stepped gracefully out to look at the weather or something. 
She had on a long, flowing gown just the color of the sky as it looked 
over Lake St. Clair. It was a prettier blue there than it had been at 
Bois Blanc, Elsie noted, and so the dress being of that color seemed 
prettier, too. It was a funny dress, however. It had great, bulging 
sleeves like balloons and it reached clear to the ground, looking for 
all the world like a cloud of blue gauze. Around the neck and wrists 
hung long, pendant streamers of white lace strangely similar to the 
clouds she had seen sailing low over the lake; and the wrist ornaments 
looked very much like the white foam that crested the waves just be- 
fore they broke on the shore below her feet. 


Elsie noticed that the lady’s eyes were blue also, looking like 
broken petals of forget-me-nots ; and over her forehead and clear down 
to her shoulders, her hair fell in long curls, but also strangely tinted 
blue. Her face wore a smile; not the simpering “calling” smile that 
the child had often noticed on the faces of the women who came occa- 
sionally to visit her mother, the “make-believe” smile she called it; 
but a genuine, honest smile of warm greeting. 

As this strange being put her foot out to descend from the green 
threshold, Elsie saw that she was wearing the neatest of blue slippers 
that ended in a long, turned-up point at the toes. It looked very much 
like a violet petal, but she was not sure. It was so pretty, however, 
that she could not help clapping her hands. The stranger drew back 
into the green doorway in surprise, apparently hurt at such rudeness. 

“Do you always do that when someone comes to speak to you?” 
she asked with a toss of her head. Her voice sounded deep and low 
like the tones of a cello string that was brushed lightly in passing, or 
like the echo of a wave surging on the beach. 

“Oh, I just couldn’t help it. You look so pretty—” 

“Now, child, you must not flatter me. This is really nothing ex- 
traordinary.” She seemed pleased nevertheless as she carelessly tossed 
aside a fold of her long blue garment. 


“Will you please say that again?” requested Elsie, with wrinkles 
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of anxiety spreading over her forehead. “That word is so very big, 
I’m afraid I do not understand it.” 

“Hm! Such a big girl and you do not understand that word! Now 
that is extraordinary !” 


Elsie thought it best to change the subject. This matter of words 
savored of school and she did not have to bother about school for 
several months, for she was to begin only in September. 

“Tf you would not mind, would you please tell me why your voice 
is so terribly low? It sounds most like my father’s—only it’s much 
sweeter.” She added this quickly as she saw a gleam of anger in the 
fairy’s eyes. 

“Only a cold. All of us violets have colds. We live in damp 
places you see. And since I am the Violet Queen, it is only natural 
that I have a deeper voice than the rest.” She said this in a matter- 
of-fact way that should have carried conviction. 


“Violets? Low voices? You the Violet Queen! Dear me, I 
didn’t know—” 

“Of course you didn’t know. There’s a lot of things you mortals 
don’t know.” 

Elsie leaned on her elbows with her face quite close to the ground 
to be able to catch every word. She noticed for the first time that 
this odd being was no longer than her middle finger. 

“Very few of you know, for instance,” continued the Violet Queen, 
“that the violets are among the first to appear in spring. What is 
more, we are among the few who give their lives to brighten the dark, 
out-of-the-way places on the earth. That is why your Saints, who 
really are the only mortals who appreciate us—” 

“Appreciate!” interrupted Elsie with a slight groan. “That spoils 
it all for me. I can’t understand that word at all.” 

“Well, no matter. They are the only ones who do it anyhow. They 
praise us; one of them, in fact, gave us a nice talk once upon a time. 
No wonder he appreciated us; he was doing the same thing that we 
were doing, giving his life to brighten and bless the dark places among 
men. I suppose you have heard of him—St. Francis?” Elsie did not 
commit herself. How was she to know of him? She wasn’t able to 
read and her brothers and parents never mentioned anything about 
him at home. Still she did not want to show her ignorance, so she 
wisely said nothing. 
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“They try to tell you mortals,” continued the Violet Queen, “how 
to realize our destiny”—Elsie blinked her eyes at the word—“our 
purpose in life. But much good it does. After all is said and done, 
along comes some big, silly creatures that wear furs even in summer 
time, with their eyebrows pulled out and then painted in again and 
their faces hidden under a coat of something or other, who unfortu- 
nately spy us in our hiding place and pull us up and tie us in a tight 
bundle, then pin us to their dress, for idle show. I’ve lost a good 
many of my dearest friends that way.” She looked as though she was 
going to weep. “It wouldn’t be so bad if such use were not against our 
very nature. As some of your saints have said, we represent humility ; 
and we are glad of it. That’s our destiny, to give glory to God by 
showing to men how béautiful is the virtue of humility. And then 
to be taken up and used for the very opposite of humility; it’s posi- 
tively killing.” 

Elsie had a twinge of conscience. This reminder of vainglory was 
about as uncomfortable as the episode of the big words. She had 
been corrected that very morning for posing in front of the mirror. 
Of course, she had been only imitating her big sister, who usually 
spent about an hour fixing her hair in the latest style and another long 
time shining her nose with powder. Personally she had not bothered 
much about her hair because it snarled so easily, and as for the powder, 
it made her sneeze; but still she thought it was all quite the right thing 
to do since her big sister did it. But the low, deep voice was speaking 
again. 

“You seem to be interested—didn’t you know all this before?” 


“No, I didn’t,” answered Elsie, with a blush at her ignorance. “I 
thought that you just grew and grew and when the weather got too 
hot, you died and the next year in spring, you grew again.” 

“Well, well, if that is all we did, life would be easy, but it would 
not be life for us. Now one of the finest things that can happen to a 
violet and does happen sometimes, is to be selected to grace the altar 
of the Blessed Virgin. Surely you know who she is.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Elsie quickly, glad that she knew something 
for a change, “she comes in the Hail Mary. I have to say it every 
morning when I get up and every evening when I go to bed. Mother 
taught me.” The Violet Queen smiled. 


“Then no wonder you are different from the usual mortals who 
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come to visit us. Now look over there. See all those blue violets?” 
Elsie looked in the direction pointed out and saw a host of faces and 
forms all similar to the Queen but not quite so grand. But there were 
strange gaps in the grouping. 


“You see open places with some absent from their positions. They 
were taken away a little while ago. I saw it done. Kidnapping, I 
would call it; nothing less. They were seized roughly by a young 
fellow who drove up in a fancy automobile, and J. overheard him tell 
another fellow who was with him what he was going to do with the 
violets, my own kith and kin. Instead of being used to give glory 
to God, they will be forced to give their perfume and their beauty 
to enticing others to offend God. And they are helpless. All they 
can do is die, and they will do that as fast as they can. No wonder 
the faces of their friends and relatives are so blue.” 


They remained silent for a moment. But the Violet Queen was 
too generous and too kind to let unavoidable sorrow cloud the after- 
noon. 


“Come on, little girl, join us in a dance under the big leaves. 
Oh, you are too big. Well, I’ll get them to dance for you.” Her low, 
sweet voice rang out and all the violets in the vicinity answered her 
call. They ranged themselves in long lines facing each other and 
while an insect orchestra in a bush near by played exquisite music, 
much different from the cheap, noisy jazz that Elsie was accustomed 
to hear at home, the dancers, swinging their long blue trains grace- 
fully as they went, proceeded through the postures and formations of 
one of the prettiest dances Elsie had ever witnessed. She could not 
help wishing she were smaller so that she could learn that dance, too. 
And since she could do nothing better, she beat time with her foot. 


After they had danced for some time, the orchestra changed its 
tune, or rather its song, and while the new strains were echoing through 
the forest of leaves, one of the violets came out with a long, slender 
object that looked like a decanter and began to spray the whole party 
with a faint perfume. When she had passed through the group of 
dancing flowers, she turned to the Queen, who pointed to Elsie. With- 
out more ado, the violet turned the spray on her. It was delightful 
at first, after the thrill of the first few cold drops had passed off; but 
it seemed as though the artist would never stop. 


Elsie feared she would have too much of it on her face and tried 
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to stop it with her hand. But the perfume went between her fingers. 
Then the whole party of violets began to sing, and their low, sweet 
voices grew in volume till it seemed as though an organ was playing. 
Again some of that perfume reached Elsie’s nose and after a few 
strenuous efforts to restrain herself, she exploded with a big sneeze. 

She awoke to find her brother Tom pouring water from his hand 
into her face. As she regained her senses, she saw him stoop over the 
waves on the shore to get another handful. 

“You hateful, mean thing,” she cried out, “you’re always spoiling 
something. And look, you got my shoes all wet and my hair is wet; 
mamma will scold me and it is your fault.” 

“Not so fast, young lady,” he answered grinning; “you’ve been 
kicking your foot up and down in the water for the last fifteen min- 
utes. Some sleeper, you are. I’ve been shouting in your ear and—” 

“Throwing water in my face.” She was réady to cry with disap- 
pointment at the sudden closing of her interview with the Violet 


Queen. 


“Nothing compared to what you kicked up while you were beating 
time on the water. Anyway, get a move on, Sis; chow is almost 
ready. You've been sleeping here ever since we had lunch, two hours 
ago. I suppose you'll think you had some more chats with fairies. 
Ha! Ha!” 


Elsie was indignant, but why talk to scoffers like her brother. “I 
guess he must be one of those who do not understand,” she thought, 
as she arose and carefully brushed the bits of grass and twigs from 
her dress. “Well, I’ll not say a thing. It’s his own fault if he don’t 
meet fairies and learn what I learn.” 

There was much teasing during the evening lunch, but Elsie said 
nothing. At first she had a hard time keeping back the tears when 
her brother Tom described how he had found her kicking the water, 
like Xerxes. She wondered for a moment whether that was a strong 
word, but when she did not see her father get angry, as he always did 
when he overheard Tom use strong language, she concluded Xerxes 
must be something like a mule. Perhaps the white mule she heard 
Tom speak about. 

Then her sister arrived late. She had been on a canoe trip with 
another brother, and they returned with a large bouquet of violets. 
“We got these right next to your head, Sis, while you were snoring 
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to beat six bands.” This from her brother drew a roar of laughter 
from Tom. 


“Wasn’t snoring!’ mumbled Elsie as she hid her face in her hands. 

“I suppose,” remarked her sister briskly, “you'll say you were 
having another of your famous chats with a fairy.” Elsie did not 
answer, and the rest laughed. 

“And you ought to have seen her kick up that lake; no wonder 
it’s getting stormy,” remarked the ever brilliant Tom. 

“Never mind them, Elsie,” gently remarked her mother ; “I’ll wager 
you got more enjoyment out of your afternoon than all of us put 
together.” Elsie jumped up, ran over to her mother and threw her 
arms around her neck. 

“I did, mother, I did. I had a most nice time. And they were so 
pretty, the little violets under the bush by the water, and the Violet 
Queen came and talked to me.” 

“Rubbish,” grunted Tom. “It’s about time that kid got some sense. 
First thing you know, she’ll be going dippy.” 

“Leave her alone,” answered his father, as he arose to prepare the 
car for departure. “Elsie has a gift that some of you might be better 
off in possessing or in trying to possess. Elsie is a poet.” He walked 
off as though the incident were closed. 

“And I never knew a poet that wasn’t at least half nutty,” grunted 
Tom under his breath. 

As the late twilight was drawing its curtains over the landscape, 
the big automobile swung out into the road for the return journey. 
Elsie from her place at her father’s side could not help straining her 
eyes in an attempt to see the place where she had encountered the 
Violet Queen. 

“What are you after, Elsie?” asked her father kindly. “If you 
have left something behind, we can go back after it.” 

“Nothing, Daddy; I was just trying to see if I could find the place 
where I met her and then some day we may come back here and I 
could meet her again, maybe. Then she would tell me some more.” 

Her father did not answer for a few minutes. A couple of young 
joy riders in a dilapidated Ford were touring along ahead of them as 
though they owned the road. After several peremptory blasts of the 
horn, they finally turned out leisurely and the Studebaker swung past. 

“One arm driving,” remarked the ever-scintillating Tom. “It’s all 
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the rage. Left arm drive you know.” His father, however, had 
noticed the driver’s right arm was around a young lady’s neck. His 
lips tightened and he registered a resolution that his car would not 
be used that way nor would his sons use that method of driving if he 
could prevent it. The road was now clear and so he again asked Elsie 
about her interesting interview. The occupants of the rear seats could 
hear every word of her discourse, her childish treble sounding clear 
above the rumble of the motor. 


“It was ever so good, all that she told me,” began Elsie. And 
then in a disconnected way she went through her experience. She 
could see the entire scene, the blue clad queen and the host of attend- 
ants. She could hear that low, melodious voice. As she proceeded 
through her narrative, those in the rear of the car gave up their con- 
versation and paid attention. 


Near the bridge they were distracted for a time by the congested 
traffic; and while they were slowly making their way over the bridge, 
all were too interested in the beautiful sight of the brightly illuminated 
boats passing up and down the river, to think of anything else. As 
they proceeded through the city traffic and finally reached a more con- 
venient boulevard, Elsie continued her narrative. 


“What was that you said, Elsie?” queried her father as he caught 
something unusual in her story. 


“She told me that sometimes people used the flowers for just the 
opposite that they are supposed to be used for. And one boy, she 
said, had just come a few minutes before and snatched a handful of 
her friends and relatives away. And she heard him say they were 
going to be used for something that was not right and she felt so 
bad.” 

Elsie had missed none of the details. Her father was a good 
listener and with his sympathy she had told the story enthusiastically. 

“That was a worth-while afternoon you spent, Elsie,” he com- 
mented. “Keep your ears close to the mouths of the flowers and listen 
to the lessons that they teach you and you will be wiser than many a 
man who spends his life in a school room; and they will never teach 
you wrong. They at least never fail to fulfill their duty to God.” 

The teasing had ceased. Under cover of the darkness Tom drew 
a neat bouquet of violets from under his coat and threw them out of 
the car. And as he threw them, he blushed. 











Let the Little Ones Come Unto Me 


EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS 
Auc. T. ZeLter, C.Ss.R. 


The child has a right to be educated—a right as sacred as any, a 
title as clear as ever title was. The parents have the duty to give it 
that education, and hence the first right to educate it—a right which 
is fundamental and inalienable—a right, on the proper guardianship 
of which, the welfare of individual, family and state depends. 


We know that the State functions in regard to education in various 
ways, and that movements are afoot to give still more to the State. 
What rights, then, has the State in regard to education? 

Of course, the answer should be deducible from what we have 
already said concerning the rights of parents. But let us give it a 
closer examination. 

NOT A GOD. 

The State has no unlimited power. The State is not a God. The 
State is the people who compose it. Now the people, scattered over 
the immense distances of our land, occupied with the duties of their 
homes, cannot decide all matters for themselves. Consequently we 
must choose representatives, who act in our name, as our mind, for 
the greater good of all of us. This is the government. It is out of 
the question, then, that they have any power to do or enact anything 
that injures the personal and inalienable rights of the individual. 

Now the State or Government can take one of three attitudes 
toward education in the land. It can monopolize education; it can 
abstain from it altogether as not being one of its normal functions; it 
can co-operate in the work of education. 

STATE MONOPOLY. 

Monopoly means that the State provides the schools, provides the 
teachers, prepares these, determines the curriculum, prescribes the 
methods to be used, prescribes text-books, secures all by a system of 
superintendence and supervision, and that it prohibits anyone from 
doing any of these things. It may extend to elementary, or high schoo} 
or college education, or to all forms of education. 

The Oregon Education Bill aims at State monopoly of elementary 
and high school education. It aims at it directly. It destroys the 

right to existence of the private or parochial school. 
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The Sterling-Towner Bill aims at the same result indirectly. The 
principle at bottom is no better. While outwardly it gives private or 
parochial schools some semblance of a right to exist, in fact it wishes 
to destroy them by in every way favoring the state schools and by 
increasing the burden of taxation to such an extent that sheer impos- 
sibility to meet the cost of private schools and the tax for public 
schoo! will compel some and entice many to send their children to the 
State schools. 


Monopoly of education by the State is a usurpation, an injustice 
to our individual rights; it is a nuisance; it will bring about the ruin 
of our country. 


It is a usurpation. Why? Because it has no right to it. It has 
no right, like the parents, or like the Church, the spiritual parent, to 
educate the child. It is not author of the child; the child does not 
belong to it. True, some have been bold enough to assert this, even 
in the boldest and crudest manner. Thus a certain Prof. Sharp writes 
in a recent book on education: 


“My child is first a national child. He belongs to the nation before 
he belongs to himself.” 


This is nonsense, and very dangerous at that, as we have seen. 
The parents under God are the authors of the child and it belongs to 
the family. 


But is not the State the author of the social life of the child, and 
can it not therefore claim a right to educate it? 


The objection is specious. At first sight, and viewed superficially, 
it seems valid. The truth, however, is that the State is not the author 
of the social life. It presupposes social life. It presupposes the 
family; families are the units of civil life; states are born of agree- 
ments, explicit or implicit, between families or heads of families. 


Before the child is of age, it does not enter into social life; it does 
so only when it reaches maturity—that is, at a time when its education 
is, ordinarily speaking, already completed. True, as a future citizen, 
the State is interested in the formation of the child; but this would 
at most entitle it to co-operate in the education of the child, not to 
monopolize it. 

Nor does the mission of educating the child enter into the normal 
attributes of the State. What is the purpose of the State? What 
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is it for? The State is meant for the common good. What is the 
common good? It consists in the security of the citizens, so that they 
can exercise their personal rights in peace, within and without. To 
secure this result by its force and majesty is the function of the State. 
It is not a grist mill that swallows up all our individual and personal 
or family rights. It is not meant to supplant nature. It is an aid, a 
help; a union we enter into in order to secure the fullest, freest, best 
exercise of our rights, especially the most fundamental and inalienable. 
If, then, the parents possess an inalienable right to educate their child, 
then it is a downright usurpation on the part of the State to monopolize 
education or even to claim education as one of its proper functions; 
it is a downright usurpation to take the child out of the hands of its 
rightful owners and place it perforce in schools of its own devising. 


It is an injustice. Every usurpation of a right that belongs to 
another is an injustice, and the injustice is all the more flagrant the 
more helpless the victim; is all the more lurid, the more fundamental 
the right usurped, the more typrannical the more sacred the right 
usurped. But no right is more fundamental or more sacred than the 
right of parents to educate their child. And against the State, with 
all its power, moral force and money, the individual is like a helpless 
babe; the State has all the force of a steam-roller, which can smoothe 
roads and is good for that, but can also crush human beings. 


Just a moment, says someone; has not the State a right to consti- 
tute judges, police officers and military leaders? Why, then, cannot it 
establish schools and school masters for the children? 


Simply because the two are not of the same nature at all. The 
Judiciary is something that is required for the common good of the 
nation, a need which could not be supplied by individual initiative; 
and hence to supply judges is a natural function of the State. So 
also police and military organization is within the power of the State. 
Education, in a way, is also a common need, but one that can be sup- 
plied by private initiative, and in fact, only by private initiative in a 
satisfactory way. The State therefore has no right to interfere in it, 
except in cases where it is necessary to supply neglect on the part of 
those whose business it is. To this we shall come back later on. What 
the State has a right to do is to provide military schools, or schools 
of diplomacy and so on; these have to do with immediate functions 
of government. 
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Monopoly of education by the State is, therefore, a usurpation, 
an injustice to the citizens. It is more, it is ruinous to the State and 
education alike. 


Centralization pushed to this extreme, savors of Prussianism at its 
worst, such as we were taught to know it by war-time propaganda— 
such as everyone deplores and condemns. Why should we honor it 
now that it struts upon the stage in the thin disguise of efficiency and 
strives to deck itself in the title of Americanization? It is the same 
hateful thing. 


The wheels of government are inclined to run into ruts; then edu- 
cation would suffer. Then, when the evils grow too blatant, reform 
is called for; at once every fad would be foisted on the system of 
schooling, and education again deteriorates: the child is the victim. 
Education would become the plaything of political parties; and when 
politics enter, there enter graft, lobbies, secret interests, all the evils 
that we deplore so much in government today, and which enable the 
few to force their idiosyncracies on the great body of the people. Lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness? These words would become a 
mockery in our Constitution. 


Clemenceau, surely not a partisan in this question, declared in the 
French senate: “The State has too many children to be a good father 
of a family.” And history tells the sad failure of every venture of 
government into the schoolroom. State monopoly is ruinous. 

THE POLICY OF ABSTENTION. 

By way of opposite, the State may abstain from any share in edu- 
cation. Under this arrangement, education would in the first place 
be in the hands of the parents, to whom it rightfully belongs. But 
owing to their impossibility, for various reasons, to complete the 
training of their children, they would be obliged to entrust them to 
some persons, in whose honesty, character and ability they could con- 
fide. Some—the few—could procure private tutors, under the imme- 
diate control of the family; others would have to send their children 
to men who make it their business to teach, who devote their life to 
it—school masters by profession. Anyone could devote himself to 
that profession, and any association could form schools and offer them 
to the parents. Of course, they would have to give guarantee to the 
parents of their ability and to the State for their adherence to prin- 
ciples of law and order. 
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This condition would naturally bring with it great freedom as to 
methods; it would induce competition; it would make the masters 
careful to secure only able assistants, such as would further the repu- 
tation and hence the financial progress of the school; such schools, 
finally, would be under more immediate supervision and control by the 
parents. All benefits that no one can fail to recognize. 

Of course, the parents as well as the State could demand certain 
guarantees. The work and success of teachers and school would be a 
sufficient guarantee, once the school has had time to work; before that, 
either an examination or a diploma could serve. 

This is precisely the course followed by our government in the 
beginning. It is the course on which the Constitution is based. 


STATE CO-OPERATION. 


A third condition is possible, namely, one in which the State per- 
mits and fosters private initiative in education, while it itself provides 
teaching for those who wish to benefit by it. 

This is, according to principles established above, not a normal 
condition. The State is not a pedagogue. It is surely not as wrong 
as monopoly, and may even be justified with certain provisos. Edu- 
cation affects the common good; it follows, then, that the State may 
and should supply for the ones who have the right to educate their 
children, but cannot or will not fulfill their duty in this matter. This, 
then, is the source and the limit of the State’s competence—to supply 
for neglect, to take the place of those who have the right. 

How fraught with difficulty the establishment of a system of gov- 
ernment schools, even within these limits, is, everyone can see at a 
glance. History has proved, for instance, the necessity of religious 
education; experience proves it; more and more great educators and 
business men and statesmen are beginning to see and admit it. Now 
if religions differ in a land, what is the government going to do? Its 
only way out would seem to be the “neutral school,” the undenomi- 
national school—the God-less school, in a word. In other words, a 
contradiction that amounts almost to a deadlock. Religion is neces- 
sary. No religion can be taught! But of this later. 


This is practically the condition of affairs in the United States. 
The government permits private initiative, while it offers its public 
schools. But it fails in justice, in as far as it makes those who main- 
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tain private schools bear the full quota of tax for the public school 
system, and because of the favoritism it shows on occasion. 

Here it might be asked: What would be the legal status of such 
public schools established by the State? Would they receive prefer- 
ence and privilege over private schools? 

Right and justice would demand that they be put on an equal 
footing with schools erected by private initiative: if the one class is 
subsidized, so should the other be; if the one shares in the contribu- 
tions of the people by means of taxes, so should the other. Since 
the action of the State is only supplying for negligence or impossibility 
on the part of those who are rightfully concerned with the child, this 
seems clear. Salaries and appropriations should be fairly divided. 

This is what we Catholics, as citizens, have a right to in the United 
States. It is not a privilege, therefore, that we ask for when we de- 
mand it and agitate for it. We have not yet come into our own, and 
probably never will. But that, after all, is the least important matter. 
The chief matter is to preserve our native, fundamental right to build 
our schools beside the government or public schools, and to put our 
children there in a position to grow up as capable citizens in an atmos- 
phere that does not stifle their souls, but impregnates them with 
religion and morality, which saves to them the birthright of heaven. 

Private schools have a right to exist; their existence must even be 
beneficial to public schools, as all thinking men admit. In these 
schools, so long as it is evident that the teaching is not harmful to the 
good of the State, the government has no reason to interfere. Cer- 
tainly it may require that certain standards of instruction be reached; 
it may even exercise a certain amount of supervision over private as 
well as public schools. It has and should use its right to compel edu- 
cation; that is, to compel parents to do their duty by their children, 
and give them what they have a right to in the line of education and 
formation; but never to the extent of intruding unjustly into the 
sanctity of the home—a man’s own kingdom. 





Not a tear of sacred sorrow, not a breath of holy desire poured 
out in prayer to God will ever be lost; but in God’s own time and way 
will be wafted back again in clouds of mercy and fall in showers of 
blessings on you and those for whom you pray.—Fenelon. 





Be what you ought to be; the rest is God’s affair.—Amiel. 
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His Honor, The Halfback 


CHAP I. THE RUSTLE OF SPRING 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


The Reverend Thomas Flynn leaned back in his office chair and 
chuckled. A gentle knock at the office door went unheeded. Bal- 
ancing his spectacles a moment on the bridge of his nose, he stared 
at the open letter in his hand, then roared outright. Again the knock 
at the door, followed by the shuffling of several pairs of rough shoes. 

“Come in,” he called out as he tossed the pink slip of paper upon 
a pile of manuscript on his desk. A trio of lads in football togs an- 
swered the summons. 

“Rushing the season, aren’t you, boys?” he beamed at them. He 
glanced at a huge wall calendar hanging over his desk, and found that 
it still bore the month of January. This was April! 

“No, Father, at least not according to the ideas of that wild and 
woolly bird you picked for coach. He called us out for practice to- 
day. It begins at four o’clock sharp.” The tallest of the group had 
spoken: Tom Kelley, alias Blisters, to those privileged to share his 
friendship. His six feet of slender manhood was crowned with a 
glorious close-cropped mass of Titian-tinted curls—whence the 
pseudonym. 

“We wanted to see you about it first, but when we heard you laugh, 
we thought you were engaged and were going to call it off”. 

“What, the practice, too!” Father Flynn’s eyes twinkled. He 
had a suspicion that this was not merely a social call. “I thought, in 
fact I am sure, you boys delight in calling around to see me, especially 
when the day’s work is done; but I never suspected that the disap- 
pointment at missing a call would cause you to put off football prac- 
tice, after you went to all the trouble of getting ready.” The three 
were strangely uneasy. 

“But that laugh! Well, I might as well let you in on it, boys.” 
The trio regained their composure. “I just got a letter from some 
fair damsel in the West, anent the last story I wrote for the Messenger, 
and indirectly, I suppose, concerning others I have been so unwise and 
unfortunate as to write.” 


He took up the dainty sheet of paper, and began to laugh again. 
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“Here it is, tactful and to the point: ‘Dear Father Flynn: I’ve 
just finished reading your latest story and I think it is so wonderful, 
perfectly darling. But where do you get all that stuff about girls? 
That’s what I would like to know. And why don’t you take a rap at 
the boys? Goodness knows there is plenty of opportunity, and what 
is more, they need it. I think it would be just keen to read a story 
about some of the boys, especially if you write it like you wrote that 
last one. Besides, I’ve got two brothers ‘and I just know it might do 
them good. Anyhow I hope you'll write one. 


999 


“Yours respectfully. 

“How about that for a jolt! See what it means to be an author? 
Well, that is why I laughed. Now to business. What’s the trouble?” 

The three began to squirm anew. The interlude had been like a 
breathing spell before entering a dentist’s chair. Kelly had used it to 
advantage by maneuvering around so as to lose his place in the fore- 
ground. The husky lad now in front, looked around in surprise, saw 
Kelly in an inaccesible angle between the desk and a book-stand, then 
giving up hope, blurted out,.“We’ve been sent ‘to jug’!’” 

“So, Cronin! You’ve been put on punishment, and you, too, Kelly, 
and you, Coraza, of all students! Marvelous! And how explain this 
preternatural event?” 

“Well,” continued Cronin, drawing himself to his full height of 
five foot-ten and taking a deep breath as though he were about to 
make a dive into ice-cold water, “Kelly here and Mike Coraza were 
passing the word about practice, as the coach didn’t think about using 
the bulletin board, and I was listening in, and Mr. Smith caught us. 
But he is a good sport and so he let us get ready on condition that we 
report to you before going to the field. And—” He paused as he no- 
ticed the stern look that overspread the priest’s usually placid counte- 
nanice. 

“Here you are!” finished the priest crisply. 


“Well, boys, this athletic business has always been a matter of 
dispute among the members of the faculty. There are men teaching 
here, who have no interest, in fact, to put it more correctly, no regard 
for intercollegiate sports, for the simple reason that such sports seem 
to replace everything else, studies and discipline included, in the in- 
stitution. When some of us try to defend sports and encourage them, 
they derive their strongest argument from just such antics as these. 
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Let me see, you are all about twenty or near it. Manhood officially 
begins at the age of twenty-one. But if you cannot control yourselves 
even at twenty, I mean with a man’s control, then you cannot and 
will not be efficient members of a team such as Dunbar, the new coach, 
plans on forming; and in that case would not be needed at the pre- 
liminary spring practice.” 


Dead silence greeted ‘this pronouncement. Kelly looked out the 
window and saw the members of the squad beginning to assemble. 
The dull thud of a football being kicked reached their ears in spite 
of the closed windows. They knew how determined Father Flynn 
could be in matters of discipline in spite of his interest in athletics, 
an interest dating back to the days when he had won his letter at half- 
back four years in succession. They recalled the occasion during the 
previous season when just before a game, he had gone on the field 
and sent one of the stars to the class room. They scanned his face 
slyly but could read nothing in the stern outlines. 


“On the other hand,” the priest glanced at the letter on his desk 
and smiled a little, ‘on the other hand, I hold that athletic competition 
under certain conditions teaches a man to use a man’s self-control. 
Therefore, if you get out on the field under Dunbar and put plenty 
of effort into the work, play the game right in other words, I think 
it ought to react on your conduct in the class room; you will be the 
better for it.” He spoke as though he were arguing the case with 
himself. “You have ten minutes still to make the field. You may—” 

There was a series of loud remarks outside the door—loud enough 
to attract attention, but too muffled to be understood. It was followed 
by a scuffle of feet and a lusty bang against the door that made the 
four occupants of the room jump. The door flew open revealing Ted 
Collins struggling with a couple of students. 

“Come on, you Sophs,” he shouted to some others farther down 
the corridor. “Hurry up, these frosh are wearing their hats in the 
house. We've got to teach them manners.” He had a tight hold on 
their arms, so tight that when they suddenly pulled in opposite direc- 
tions, he was lifted off the floor. His back being toward the open 
door, he was not prepared for the look of horror that suddenly ap- 
peared on the faces of the two freshmen, nor for the sudden relaxa- 
tion of their efforts to get free. The reaction sent him sprawling into 
that dreaded holy of holies, Father Flynn’s office. 
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“Good afternoon, Mr. Collins; glad to see you. And you, too, 
gentlemen!” The emphasis on the last word was pronounced. “Come 
right in. Your entrance is more unceremonious than graceful, but I 
appreciate the spirit in which it is made.” He swung around in his 
office chair for a better view of the newcomers and surveyed the group 
casually. “I must confess the afternoon was rather dead until all you 


boys arrived. You in particular, Mr. Collins, have livened it up— 
considerably !” 


Ted’s training in the Tank Corps, just prior to the close of the 
World War, had added to his stature and weight in a manner that 
had hitherto been a matter of pride to him. Now as he looked into 
those spectacles and felt the steel gray eyes apparently piercing through 
him, he registered a hearty wish that he could diminish himself to the 
size of the keyhole and slide through. The three in football togs 
edged to one side to get out of range of those spectacles and so con- 
ceal more successfully their efforts to restrain a smile. 

Ted was a sight. His hair had been dishevelled in the struggle, 
and Ted was rather fastidious about his hair. His brow was beaded 
with sweat; his face red as a beet. And a round beet at that, for Ted 
had taken on a comfortably generous extra chin since his discharge 
from the service. 


“Hm! It looks like we have another candidate for the school of 
manly self-control.” Kelly gulped suddenly and began to cough. He 
had a sudden vision of the dainty Ted lodged in a mud puddle be- 
neath a pile of struggling football players. Father Flynn continued 
without noticing him, “What was the row about?” 

“Well, Father, these here frosh—” 


“The use of the adverb ‘here’ in that context is not idiomatic, Mr. 
Collins, and as for the term ‘frosh’—” 

“I mean these two freshmen, Father, were wearing their hats in 
the house,” stammered the hitherto valiant Ted sheepishly, “and it’s 
against tradition for them to wear ’em in the building.” 

“Only tradition?” inquired the priest smoothly. 

“Er—ah—I mean it’s against something or other; so—” 

“In the overwhelming spirit of your meekness and kindness of 
heart, you were going to do an act of fraternal charity, even if you 
had to knock the plaster from my walls and paint off the door to do 
ys 
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Ted looked up quickly. He knew Father Flynn’s ways; he thought 
he caught a trace of a twinkle in his eye, but he realized his mistake, 
and gave up hope. 

“It was a serious misdemeanor, indeed, young men.” This to the 
two who had been standing with their hands carefully hid behind 
their backs. 

“Well, Father,” blurted out one, the smaller of the two, “the—the 
blame things are so con—con—founded small, I forgot I had mine 
on.” 


“Same here, Father,” corroborated the other promptly. 
“So! Put them on till we see them.” 


Slowly they brought the caps to the front and donned them. Little, 
pink jockey caps with abbreviated peaks, just large enough to cover 
the top of the head. They were funny. Kelly suddenly needed his 
handkerchief, but realizing that football togs have no pockets, sought 
relief in looking out of the window; Cronin became suddenly inter- 
ested in the leather straps of his headgear, but his shoulders were 
shaking spasmodically ; Coraza’s dark Mexican features were illumined 
with an unmistakable grin. 

“You laugh, Mr. Coraza,” remarked Father Flynn with astonish- 
ment. “Why laugh? It is a noble head-piece, and a noble color. 
Pink! Pink, the color of roses and dawn skies and face cream and 
lady’s writing paper. You wear it well, young men; you wear it well; 
as the knights of old wore their favorite colors, only what your head- 
Pieces lack in plumage, they make up in exquisite symmetry. About 
face; for this one time you may wear your cherished caps through 
the corridor to the yard.” He waved them off, and there was no lack 
of speed in their exit. 

When the door was closed, he turned to those remaining. 

“Kelly, when you reach the field, tell Jack Dunbar I have another 
A-number-one candidate for the team.” He restrained a tendency to 
laugh only with great difficulty; the expression on Ted’s face had be- 
come ludicrous. The flush due to exertion had deepened to the crim- 
son hue of actual embarrassment. “He’ll be there tomorrow evening, 
promptly at four; won’t he, Mr. Collins?” 

“Er—why—yes, Father. Wouldn’t mind trying out for the team. 
Thought of doing it this long while in fact. Excellent exercise, I 
imagine.” He could feel the other three were looking at him and 
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grinning. Ted was even-tempered, but now a deep, sullen anger was 
rising within him. Why all this nagging for a trifling incident; in fact, 
a trifling accident. Hitherto he had liked Father Flynn; he felt his 
former regard turning gradually to hate. Well, not exactly hate, he 
thought, but near it. 


“Well, that settles it. Now you can all go. It has been a very 
enjoyable meeting, boys; very enjoyable indeed; and I am sure you 
will do your best to put a winning team in the field next fall. You 
know we play Canfield College this year, when we open the new 
stadium, and we want to win.” 

The boys glided rather than walked to the door. As Kelly closed 
it gingerly after him, it had taken on a sacred aspect in view of all 
that had happened. They thought they heard a light laugh after 
them. 

“Good gracious, I think he really enjoyed it!” remarked Coraza. 


“Enjoyed it! Why shouldn’t he, Mike? I’m a K. of C,, but that 
third degree work is like a joy ride in one of Ford’s shiniest tin cans 
compared to the panning we got in there.” 


“And at that we got off easy,” interposed Jim Cronin. “Father 
Flynn sure is a good sport; but believe me, it will be a long time be- 
fore I give him another chance like that.” 

“Well, we gained another rooky, eh Ted? What will it be? There 
are eleven positions on the team awaiting your pleasure. What will 
you take?” 

“Oh, dry up!” ejaculated Ted in disgust. “Bad enough to think 
of it tomorrow. Such luck! Now, I'll have to be a real, blanket-toting 
footballer ornamenting the side lines.” Ted could see in anticipation 
the long hours of tedious practice, the rigorous training rules and the 
arduous season ahead. It was by no means a cheerful outlook for 
one of his happy-go-lucky disposition. 

“It will do you good, you young elephant. You're at least forty 
pounds over weight. You gained on this transaction.” Ted strode 
away in silence. The others hurried over to join the squad who were 
already receiving instructions from the new coach. 

Ted did some unusual thinking on his way home. In some way, 
Father: Flynn’s sarcasm had caused a change in him. Hitherto he 
had been content to amble along through life with no particular prin- 
ciple of action other than to “Live and let live.” He had passed in 
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all his examinations, but little more than that. He had never been 
pressed to exert himself, and lacking that stimulus had been content 
to take the line of least resistance as long as it did not lead him into 
anything positively wrong. But that sarcastic language had made him 
feel like fighting. He could not and did not try to figure just whom 
he should fight. As he neared his home, his mind was made up. 


The Collins family found the talkative Ted very silent that evening. 
Virginia, full of experiences of the day in the school room—she was 
now engaged in teaching in one of the public schools—had the floor 
completely to herself, and soon began to marvel thereat. Mr. Collins 
noticed Ted’s altered mood and said nothing. It was too good to last. 
Mrs. Collins was too busy providing for the comfort of the family 
to notice anything out of the way in her son’s demeanor, until near 
the end of the meal. 

“What is the matter, Ted, are you sick?” she inquired anxiously 
as she noticed him fall into a day-dream with a fork full of food held 
in mid air. 

“Stricken deaf, dumb and blind, I guess,” answered Virginia in 
his stead. “I’ve been trying to get him to pass the sugar for the last 
ten minutes.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” answered Ted hastily, then noticing her 
outstretched hand, he passed her the mustard. Naturally he was much 
offended when the rest began to laugh. 


“Ted, are you sick?” repeated his mother. Such conduct in the 
irrepressible lad was mysterious to say the least. 


“T guess he is—love sick, to judge by the symptoms.” Virgina was 
using her extraordinary opportunity to pay off a dozen old scores on 
her brother. 


“You ought to know,” responded Ted with a touch of his usual 
manner. “You had the symptoms bad, when Mike was around here, 
and now—” ' 

“You hush your mouth, you mean thing. I never cared the snap 
of my finger for Mike. Even though he was a lot nicer than you.” 
War was declared again. 

“It looks to me, mother,” remarked Mr. Collins quietly to his 
wife, “it looks to me as though we have witnessed a sudden return to 
normalcy. He isn’t sick; just thinking, for a change.” 

Ted felt the odds were against him and relapsed into silence. But 
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from that time on he paid close attention te the occupation he was 
engaged in. As the meal was ending, the bell rang and Mike Kentzler 
and his wife entered. Katherine was carrying a bundle wrapped up 
carefully in a snow-white downy blanket. The unfolding of the 
precious parcel offered a new topic of conversation and Ted breathed 
a sigh of relief. When grown folks begin to rave about the cuteness 
of a baby and tell how it resembles the father and the mother and 
have to stretch the truth to satisfy everybody, it is time to escape. 
But escape was not for him. He was leaving the room to go out 
when Mike called after him. 

“Hail, our hero!” Ted turned and all looked at him in surprise. 

“Didn’t you see this evening’s paper, Ted? Well, you’re in it, 
and in big, too. I didn’t know you were ambitious for fame on the 
gridiron. Anyhow they’ve got you there, big as life. No, not a pic- 
ture, yet; that will come. Only the news is given out, that while the 
squad of St. Thomas College made a good showing today, more and 
even better talent is expected to turn out tomorrow. And your name 
heads the list of the candidates who have signed up.” 


“So that is the way the wind blows!” ejaculated Mr. Collins. 
“Well, it might have been worse. I thought for a while that Virginia 
was right in her diagnosis. She guessed that Ted was in love. But I 
see it was just the worry of properly upholding his new distinction 
that bothered him.” 

Ted had wheeled around in astonishment at the news. It seemed 
as though he could not realize that Mike was serious. But there was 
no doubting the matter-of-fact Mike. When it dawned fully on him 
that he had been made the butt of another joke, his face grew red with 
mortification and tears stood in his eyes. 


“That’s what I call carrying a thing too far. It was bad enough 
to get into a mess with Father Flynn, but to have that junk in the 
paper, that’s too much. I don’t think those two freshmen did it; but 
I suspect they told some of the other fellows, and there is one in par- 
ticular that would like to make a fool of me. Looks as though he 
succeeded, too.” 


All looked at him in surprise. He explained what had happened 
in the afternoon. Mike asked him the time of the occurrence. By a 
rapid calculation he figured that someone had telephoned the news to 
the press office in time to catch the last edition of the evening paper. 
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The spirit of nonchalance in Ted was at decidedly low ebb till Mike 
quietly offered a solution of the difficulty. 

“What is it, Mike? Anything to get back at that fellow, whoever 
he is, and I think I can find him out.” 

“Simply this, Ted. There are two sides to that fool-making game. 
Turn out for the team tomorrow, do what you can, find out what you 
can’t do and learn it, and then do it better than the other fellow. Go 
in and win.” 

“Well said, Mike,” said Mr. Collins heartily. “It won’t do you 
any harm, son, and it will do you a whole lot of good.” 

“What! Get mixed up in that dreadful game?” ejaculated Mrs. 
Collins in dismay. ‘Well, when your arms and legs are broken and 
you are scratched and bruised and half dead, you'll do your own doc- 
toring.” Ted said nothing but seemed lost in reflection. 

“All right,” he remarked suddenly. “I’m going in for it, and I’m 
going to stay, too. Father Flynn and Kelly and the bird that put that 
notice in the paper are in for a neat little fooling. So Virginia, get 
your reserved seat in advance for the games next fall. With your 
squeaky voice you'll do well in the rooting.” 

Ted was himself again. 

(To be continued.) 


AN INSIDE VIEW 





We do not pretend to criticize the public schools. But when we 
hear others speak about the backwardness of our parochial schools, or 
hear them talk about forcing all Catholic children into publie schools, 
we cannot help thinking of the words of even non-Catholic authorities; 

“The cost of modern education,” we quote from the N. Y. Times, 
“is becoming so great, the burden of taxation is so heavy, that unless 
some way is found to meet the problem, there will be an eventual 
curtailment of education, and free public schools will be endangered, 
according to a report of the Carnegie foundation for the advancement 
of teaching. 

“Much of this burden is due to the fact that the conception of what 
schools are for has changed, and there is an attempt to teach the child 
a little bit of everything and fit him for a trade or profession, rather 
than to give him a fundamental background.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


THE DAYS OF THE MARTYRS 








The Washington Post (a daily paper), writing about the recent 
execution of Msgr. Butchkavitch by the Soviet Government of Red 
Russia, says: 

“Monsignor Butchkavitch’s crime was alleged to be willful oppo- 
sition to the Soviet Government. In fact, his only crime was faithful- 
ness to his Church and to God, without any offense to man or political 
authority. He is as truly a martyr to religion as was St. Paul. His 
blood sanctifies the soil of Russia. Future ages will recite his un- 
flinching loyalty to duty and conscience, his patience under persecu- 
tion, and his sublime courage in the face of death.” 

A little glimpse at the trial granted us by an eye-witness, through 
Francis McCullagh, correspondent of the New York Herald, justifies 
this language: 

“The proceeding ended amid the most dramatic circumstances. 
A witness, Smirnoff, had testified that the priests had celebrated Mass 
after he had cleared their churches and notified them they must not 
carry on public worship until they had received permission from the 
Soviet Government. Galkin, the presiding judge, asked the prisoners 
if this was so, and they admitted it was. 

““Now you must choose once and for all,’ yelled a savage-faced 
ex-priest on the scarlet bench. ‘Are you going to continue saying 
Mass’ ?” 

“It was a tense, dramatic moment. Each priest was questioned in 
turn. Each stood up and declared calmly, firmly and proudly that he 
would continue to say Mass and teach children the catechism, no matter 
what the consequences to himself. 

The judge savagely questioned one young man who had been or- 
dained in 1914, when 23 years old: 

“Do you teach children their catechism ?’ 

“res.” 


“Do you know that under article 121 of the penal code it is a 
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crime to teach children the catechism, and that religion must be taught 
to no one before he is 18 years old?” 

“ ‘Ves, I know that.’ 

“‘And will you continue to teach the catechism ?” 

“Yes, with God’s help, I will. It is my duty to do so, no matter 
what the consequences may be. If a father asks me to teach his child 
the catechism I cannot refuse.’ 

“Galkin, himself a renegade priest, scowled darkly. He had se- 
lected the youngest priest, thinking he would yield and practically 
abjure his faith, but he found himself struggling against a rock. 

“ “Rome teaches you this,’ yelled Galkin, ‘and Soviet Russia teaches 
the contrary. Which will you choose, Rome or Red Russia?’ 

“In the deep silence that followed, the voice of the young priest 
rang out like the voice of an early Christian in the Flavian amphi- 
theater : 

“ ‘Rome,’ he said, with a smile. 

“And the electric light overhead shone upon a face that might have 
been a model for the great mediaeval picture of St. Sebastian in the 
National Gallery in London.” 


STANDING IN A BOG. 





The letters of the late Franklin K. Lane were published last year 
in the World’s Work under the title: The Letters of a High-Minded 
Man. In it we find a letter in which he congratulates a friend who had 
become a Catholic. He writes: 

“I think you are a subject of real congratulation. A man who can 
believe anything is miles ahead of the rest of us. * * * You have 
been able to go into the Holy of Holies and sit down on the same 
bench of relief with most of the saints—that is miraculous good for- 
tune. I mean it. I was never more serious in my life. This whole 
damned world is damned because it is standing in a bog; there is no 
sure ground under anyone’s feet.” 

A good characterization of the world today! But he knew his 
friend had sure ground under his feet in the Catholic faith, and he 
told him so. 


Who is there that is most at ease? Doubtless he that is willing to 
suffer something for God’s sake. Thomas a Kempis. 


ee cee 
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. Pointed Paragraphs 





MAY 





To every real lover of Our Lord, May, the month of our Lady, 
is one of the most sacred of the year. 


Devotion has many moods. The keynote of May is happiness. 
Everyone is charmed by beauty and motherly love. And the vision 
of beauty is the soul of happiness. Is not the happiness of heaven 
generally defined as Beatific Vision? 

Mary is the highest type of beauty among the children of men. 

We do not know exactly how the Mother of Our Lord looked. 
We have no authentic picture of her. Yet no other image is found 
so multiplied in the history of art as that of Mary. It has been the 
inspiration of artists, sculptors, poets and musicians. And every one, 
starting from our idea of her dignity as mother of the Saviour, of 
her grace and virtue, of her honor through the ages, paints her as the 
acme of beauty. 

It seems to show that to our natural reason beauty is chiefly in 
the soul and puts its impress on the body. Think beautiful thoughts, 
is one of the Beauty Commandments. 

To kneel, then, before our Queen, and let all her beauty sink into 
our souls and there crystallize into an ideal, is one of the best means 
to acquire real beauty: beauty of character. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH MOTHER 





Present and accounted for! In the morning, when the rest of the 
family is busy getting an extra wink or two of sleep, she is depended 
on more than the alarm clock. And she never fails. At noon when 
the children come trooping home from school, she is the official com- 
missariat for the hungry troop, as well as the regimental surgeon for 
sundry bruises and aches. And she never fails. In the evening, the 
tempting aroma of frying potatoes or broiling steak and a host of other 
delicious things are ample of evidence of her presence. And when 
hats, rubbers, coats, collar buttons, fountain pens, not to omit school 
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books are “lost” in the house,—they will stray, you know,—St. Anthony 
may be invoked, but mother is his active agent in locating them. 

And her reward? To be mentioned in dozens of sentimental 
mother” songs—while she dozes; and to be the heroine by proxy in 
dozens of sentimental movie productions,—which she is too tired to 
attend ; and a passing slur, and a saucy answer, and despicable neglect ; 
and once in a while, the devoted attention of a son or a daughter who 
realized what mother meant to them. 

There was a lot of meaning in the fourth inscription on that tablet 
Moses carried down from the mountain. It was God who inscribed 
it. “Thou shalt honor thy father—and thy mother.” 


OH BUT THAT IS DIFFERENT 





In the wake of the furore which M. Coué created, an Eastern firm 
comes out with a unique advertisement of “Coué Beads”. “There are 
twenty beads,” says the advertisement, “on a silk cord, with solid walnut 
medallion, beautiful and austere. In creating these beads,” it con- 
tinues, “to take the place of the crude, knotted string, we knew they 
would prove inspiring to his disciples and others.” 

And people will buy them,—who if they saw a Catholic with a 
rosary would at once cry in horror: “Survivals of a superstitious 
past !”” 


THE VOCATION OF GRIEF 





Under this title, a writer in the December Atlantic Monthly con- 
siders the problem of grief and sorrow and the part it bears in life. 
What he has to say is not new to anyone familiar with our Catholic 
writings and sermons on the subject. But it is refreshing to find, in 
the midst of all the naturalistic platitudes printed nowadays, such a 
recognition of higher things on the part of a writer in one of our great 
public magazines. For instance, he writes: 

“There is no more favorable ground for the growing of humility 
than the soil of grief. Herein are latent properties, which somehow 
lend themselves to the production of a state of mind that is remarkably 
free from the stain of self-sufficiency and the dross of pride. 

“It may be by reason of the soul’s acceptance of God’s preferred 
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assumption of responsibility for the incidence of grief, and a conse- 
quent willingness to give God time in which to make His inscrutable 
mysteries plain. Or, it may be that the glimpse of that greater and 
better part of life which is out of sight makes the soul supremely in- 
different to all worldly allurements, and to love only in response to 
the invisible leadings of the spirit. 

“Certain it is, however, that there may come to pass within a life, 
in the compass of a single hour, and under the tutelage of grief, such 
a breaking up of the hard crust of self as may induce the culture of 
true humility, which years of conscious effort cannot avail to produce.” 


OUR FRIENDS AGAIN 





A copy of a Masonic Magazine, “The Trestle Board,” fell into my 
hands recently. Looking over its pages I find at least three articles 
dealing expressly with the Church, and every one couched in the bit- 
terest language—some positively insulting, all most unfair. I shall 
quote one specimen, without any comment, because no comment is 
needed: the fang is visible. 


“Before Luther and beginning we would venture to say with 360 
B. C., the history of the times is apparently draped in somber colors. 
Historians record nothing therein particularly pleasant, but gave over 
the ‘high spots’ to misery among the masses and horrid punishments 
for those who fell before the wheels of the Juggernaut. Hardly a 
single character shone out in relief as a ‘white hope,’ or pointed the 
way to a higher plane. * * * The surface of ‘fair earth’ was cut 
crosswise and lengthwise by moats and ditches, carrying the blood to 
strengthen the crops of crime, refined and chastened. The Inquisition 
stands out a triumph of this satanic genius. Thus it required oceans 
of blood to propagate Romanized Christianity. This life current did 
so moisten the ground until a day when men began to clog the wheels | 
of the papal chariot and it ceased to run over everybody, etc. * * *” 


And a few lines later, he refers to the Pope as “the three-fingered 
gent.” No decent writer in the world would today refuse His Holiness 
his rightful title. 


ae 


Do not despair, for God is merciful; do not relax, for God is just.— 
St. John Chrysostom. 
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| Our Lady’s Page | 


THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY 














The Confraternity of Our Lady of Perpetual Help was established 
at Rome in the Church of St. Alphonsus on June 4, 1871. It was 
practically due to the wish of the thousands of people who flocked to 
the church constantly and who proclaimed themselves devoted children 
of Our Lady under this beautiful title. 

From its very inception the Confraternity, like the devotion to 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help—a devotion which is symbolized by the 
picture which Mary has so often used as a vehicle for her answers 
to prayer—spread with wonderful rapidity. It was fostered chiefly 
by the Redemptorist Fathers, and has found its way into almost every 
part of the world. 

By the year 1876 the Confraternity had grown to such an extent 
in numbers and influence that Pius IX saw fit to give it still greater 
prominence by making it an Archconfraternity. His Holiness had 
his own name inscribed at the head of the list of enrolled members. 

PURPOSES OF THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY. 

The various confraternities recognized in the Church have their 
own special purposes. Those of the Archconfraternity of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help are: 

1. To serve and honor the Queen of Heaven under the title of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, and to get others to do likewise. 

2. To secure for oneself and others the grace of final perseverance. 

3. To have recourse to Our Lady of Perpetual Help in all spiritual 
necessities, especially in moments of temptation and suffering. 

4. To fly to Our Mother of Perpetual Help also in temporal diffi- 
culties, appealing to her motherly heart with all confidence to come to 
our assistance. 








HERE AND THERE 





As was said, Confraternities of Our Lady are established at all 
Redemptorist Parish Churches. Services are held for the Confra- 
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ternity on one Sunday in the month, and at these services the petitions 
of the members, and the thanksgivings for favors received, spiritual 
and temporal, are publicly read. We receive so many accounts of 
favors received that we cannot at present publish them all. For in- 
stance, from one center alone, we have received a record of which the 
following is only an extract: 


HEALTH AND WORK. 

“I wish to thank Our Lady of Perpetual Help for health and posi- 
tion restored.” 

“For work obtained.” 


“Our family wish to give thanks to Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
for the success of an operation. Last fourth Sunday this petition was 
recommended and special prayers were said. According to the Doc- 
tor’s statement, without an operation the case was hopeless, and with 
the operation the one chance for recovery lay in the hands of Provi- 
dence. Through the intercession of our Mother of Perpetual Help 
the operation was such a wonderful success that the patient is now 
up and around.” 

“T wish to thank Our Lady of Perpetual Help for curing two 
persons. Also for her help in curing my mother.” 

“Thanksgiving to Our Lady for finding me a steady position.” 

“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help, I thank thee for the grace you 
have obtained for me. I passed a critical ordeal with little suffering. 
I owe it all to thee. I have fulfilled my promise.” 

SPIRITUAL FAVORS. 

“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help, I thank thee for obtaining me 
the strength to overcome a sinful habit.” 

“I wish to thank Our Lady of Perpetual Help for the grace and 
courage to make a good confession after not having been to confes- 
sion for a long time.” 

“I thank thee, dear Mother, with all my heart for the many favors 


I have received during the year 1922, and especially for knowing my 
vocation.” . 


Mary was satisfied to repeat by every one of her thoughts, by each 
pulsation of her heart, and still more by every one of her actions, 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord—Fiat mihi secundum verbum 
tuum!’—Pére Eymard. 
































Catholic 


While the civilized world was acclaiming its horror of the Soviet 
Government’s cruel persecution of the hierarchy and clergy of Russia, 
a persecution which reached a climax in the condemnation and execu- 
tion of the heroic Monsignor Butchkaviteh; His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI, true to the spirit of his Master, was assuring the people of that 
same government that the work of relief in their behalf would go on. 
According to the Rev. Edmund Walsh, S. J., representative of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council on the Russian Relief Mission, 
the Papal Relief Commission has thus far expended nearly $1,000,000 
among the starved people of the Russian famine regions. 

* * * 


Monsignor Ernesto Filippi who was expelled from Mexico recently 
on account of the anti-catholic attitude of the government there, has 
been appointed by the Pope to be Apostolic Delegate to Constantinople. 
Papal approbation of the stand taken by the expelled prelate in the 
controversy is seen in this appointment as the post is one of the most 


important in the gift of the Holy See owing to the present situation 
in the Near East. 


Events 





* * * 


The announcement of the approaching beatfication of the “Little 
Flower” will bring joy to the large number of clients who have sought 
and obtained favors through her intercession. Responding to an ad- 
dress of appreciation made by the General of the Carmelite Order for 
the honor thus paid to one of its members, Pope Pius extolled the life 
and example of the holy Sister Therese. “We recommend to her,” 
he said in part, “not only Our own poor and humble person, not only 
all the missions especially those of her Carmel which were so dear to 
her heart and for which she found such fervent accents and such high 
aspirations, but the whole Church also.” Thirty thousand people fol- 
lowed the coffin of the “Little Flower” recently when it was transferred 
to the Carmel chapel at Lisieux. 

* * * 


America has been the Mecca of a stream of European tourists 
lately; post-war missioners, investigators, propagandists. They have 
offered some sharp contrasts. Hilaire Belloc, the famous Catholic 
journalist and author has proved to be a veritable antidote to the suave 
Lord Robert Cecil, while the visit of His Eminence, Cardinal von 
Faulhaber offers the most striking contrast of all to the ax-grinding 
delegates from abroad. Like Cardinal Mercier, the eminent German 
Cardinal is making a personal visit of gratitude to thank the Americans 
of all creeds for the assistance and relief given to his fellew-country- 
men in the dark days of famine which have multiplied the affliction 
left by the world war. The Cardinal speaks English quite fluently, an 
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accomplishment that will go far toward enhancing the pleasure of 
welcoming him. 
* * * 


Among the many missionary efforts now being carried on abroad 
and at home, none is receiving more enthusiastic cooperation from ail 
concerned than the apostolate to the deaf and dumb. Father D. D. 
Higgins C. Ss. R., the well known authority on the sign language has 
just completed a series of successful missions in the East. At Mount 
Airy, Pa; and Toledo, Ohio, the missions were very successful. 

* * * 

The Rev. Michael P. Bourke of Detroit has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Michigan chairman for National Hospital Day. The Rev. 
P. J. Mahan, S. J. of Loyola University School of Medicine, Chicago, 
is a member of the general National Hospital Day Committee. Both 
events are further proof of the progressiveness of Catholic hospitals, 
especially in the movement to educate the people concerning hospitals. 

* * * 

Australia is to have its own “Sunday Visitor.” The new weekly 
is to become a national Catholic weekly for all Australia with policies 
similar to those which have made the American “Sunday Visitor” such 
a success. 

* * * 

Lately the attention of Catholics has been directed to the Far East; 
to Japan in particular. Beginning with the opening of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Japan and the Holy See, and the consequent agitation 
of the Buddhist bonzes against the encroachment of Christianity, items 
of interest have been accumulating. Not the least important of these 
is the report of the work of Admiral Yamomoto, a devout Catholic, 
who hearing that the patriotism of Catholics was questioned, appealed 
to the Catechism as authority for the relations Catholics are exhorted 
to have toward their civil rulers. Ministers of the Cabinet and many 
members of parliament read it and were satisfied. So far 8,000 copies 
have been distributed among the people. 

* *x * 


And to increase this interest in the Far East comes the inspiring 
account of the profession of twenty two Sisters at the Maryknoll Con- 
vent on the feast of the Annunciation. On the same occasion, eleven 
young ladies were invested in the habit of the new Missionary order. 

* * * 

Newspaper headlines and illustrated sections have been making 
capital of the mysterious disappearance of Father Vraniak of Virden, 
Ill. It remained for the St. Louis Times to cap the climax by endeavor- 
ing to identify an unknown bandit who had been killed in a battle with the 
police as the missing priest. An indignant mass-meeting at which more 
than 6,000 people assembled in and around the K. of C. building in St. 
Louis together with a searching inquiry made by friends and relatives 
of the missing priest with the aid of the St. Louis police established the 
identity of the corpse as that of a notorious burglar and thereby cleared 
the name of the absent priest. 
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Following the incident just noted, a lecture by a Methodist minister 
was advertised, the title being, “Shall We know the Truth About 
Priests.” A number of Knights of Columbus and a Redemptorist priest 
attended, expecting a repetition of the newspaper’s slanders. They 
were treated to one of the finest tributes to the Catholic priesthood ever 
heard in that city. 

* * * 

Among the many and worthy American priests who have been ele- 
vated to the purple during the past year, none we think, is more deserv- 
ing of the honor than Father Timothy Dempsey, familiarly called, 
“The Friend of the Workingmen.” His work in behalf of the afflicted 
and the homeless has made his name a synonym for practical charity 
throughout the country, while the record of having successfully arbi- 
trated over thirty strikes has made him an authority on labor problems 
in local economic circles. 

* * 

Correspondence courses in Catechism are a novelty. And yet, ac- 
cording to Msgr. Victor Day, Vicar-general of the diocese of Helena, 
Montana, they are increasing with remarkable rapidity. Twenty seven 
states of the Union now have them; and they have been introduced 
in British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan in Canada. 

* * * 


Even the evil of rampant irreligion seems to be doing some good 
in spite of itself. In America, tentative plans for a world conference 
of all Protestant creeds have just been made; the conference being 
planned for 1925. The Rev. Newman Smith, Congregationalist minis- 
ter of New Haven, sees the union of Protestantism and Catholicism 
as a possibility provided the Protestant denominations can get together. 

In England, the Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking before an 
assembly of Bishops and clergy convoked at Westminister, informed 
them that he saw prospects of a possible reunion with Rome. “If such 
there be.” he remarked, “I can promise you that I at least shall not 
willingly be blind or insensitive to their slightest throb.” This passage 
in his address received enthusiastic applause from Bishops and clergy 
alike. 

ck * * 

Pittsburgh had the unique distinction recently of having an as- 
sembly of Baptist ministers addressed by a Catholic priest. Father 
Thomas Coakley spoke on “The Contribution of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the World.” The success of the event has excited much 
favorable comment. The Ministerial Association has extended an in- 
vitation to Father Coakley to address them again. 

* * * 

In an essay contest held recently in Brooklyn, the three winners 
were from Catholic schools: Bertha Reithmayr, Anna Geyer, and 
Loretta Bradley. Over 2,000 essays were submitted by pupils of public 
and Catholic parochial schools. The subject was: “How can the 
American Legion best serve the Country.” 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to ““The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


May a Catholic girl marry a fallen 
away Catholic, who has never joined 
any other sect, but has become a free- 
mason? 

The law of the Church concerning 
these marriages reads thus: “The 
faithful shall be deterred from con- 
tracting marriage with those who have 
notoriously renounced the Catholic 
faith without, however, joining a non- 
Catholic sect, or with those who are 
notoriously affiliated with societies con- 
demned by the Church. The pastor 
shall not assist at such marriages, ex- 
cept after consulting the Bishop, who, 
everything being considered, may per- 
mit it, provided there be a grave reason 
for doing so, and the bishop judge, in 
his prudence, that sufficient provision is 
made for the Catholic education of all 
the children, and against danger of 
perversion for the other party.” Canon 
1065 of the canon law of the Church. 

As is clear from the wording of the 
law, a Catholic girl, who without a 
serious reason would enter into such 
a marriage, would be guilty of grave 
imprudence, a mortal sin. And even 
though,, she may have a serious rea- 
son for marrying this free-mason, the 
bishop will give his permission for the 
marriage only after proper provision 
has been made for bringing up all the 
children as Catholics and all danger of 
her losing her faith from the union has 
been removed as far as possible. 

Whilst attending a mission given by 
one of your Fathers, the missionary 
blessed the rosaries with the Crosier in- 
dulgence. Would you please explain 
what indulgences I can gain, when I 
say this rosary? 

You can gain an indulgence of five 
hundred days for each Our Father and 
Hail Mary. To gain the indulgence it 
is not necessary to meditate on the 
mysteries, nor is it necessary to recite 
the whole rosary. Even though you 
said only one Hail Mary, whilst hold- 
ing the rosary in your hand, you can 
= this indulgence of five hundred 

ays. 


Can it be arranged to kave a person 
become a godfather of a child, even 
though this person is unabie to be pres- 
ent, when the baptism is administered? 

Yes. He can make use of a proxy, 
that is, someone to act in his name, 
who will answer the question, say the 
prayers and touch the child when the 
baptism is administered. This proxy, 
however, must receive the commission 
from the chosen godfather to act in his 
name, Otherwise the proxy has no au- 
thority to act. Hence if the parents of 
the child ask someone to be merely a 
proxy for the godfather chosen by 
them, and this godfather has not com- 
missioned the person to be his proxy, 
neither the designated godfather nor 
the proxy will be the sponsor of the 
child. But if the chosen godfather 
commissions the other to act in his 
name, he and not the proxy will be the 
godfather, he and not the proxy will 
have all the obligations resulting from 
sponsorship, whilst the proxy will as- 
sume no obligations for he is solely an 
agent of the other. 

Is is proper to have a requiem mass 
said for a child, that died before it was 
a year old? 

No; according to the teaching of the 
church, such a baptized child goes 
straight to heaven. A Mass of 
thanksgiving would be more in order, 
thanksgiving for the grace of baptism, 
which entitles the child to see God’s 
face for all eternity. 

Are there relics in every church? 

Yes. In the altar stone, upon which 
the Holy Sacrifice is offered, there is 
cut a small receptacle, in which the 
relics of some saints are enclosed. The 
priest in the beginning of mass, after 
he has finished the prayers at the foot 
of the altar, ascends to the altar, and 
when he kisses the altar the first time, 
he says this praver: “We beseech 
Thee, O Lord, by the merits of those 
of Thy saints, whose relics are h 
and of all the saints, that Thou woul 
vouchsafe to pardon me all my sins, 
Amen.” 

















Some Good Books 
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The Wonder Gifts. By Marian 
Ames Taggart. Published by Benziger 
Brothers. New York, Price: 35 cents. 
Per 100, $22.50. 

A simple explanation of Confession, 
Holy Communion and Confirmation in 
word and picture for children. 

We all know that the most effective 
way to instruct the child is by means 
of pictures. Marian Ames Taggart is 
trying to put into the hands of every 
mother a few books that will enable 
her to give her children interesting, 
attractive as well as conveniently care- 
ful instruction. 

The pictures are children’s pictures, 
too. They are handled from a child’s 
viewpoint both in theme and color. 

The story appended to each is done 
in simple but always pure and correct 
language. It explains the Sacraments 
which today, more than ever, are neces- 
sary for the child. 

The Communion Prayer Book. By a 
Sister of St. Joseph. Published by D. 
B. Hanson and Sons, Chicago. Price 
35 cents. 

Two years ago, I believe, I reviewed 
the first edition of this little book. 
Since then it has run into eleven edi- 
tions, 290,000 copies. This alone is evi- 
dence that the little prayer-book “took” 
and that it has found the heart of our 
First Communicants. 

Using it myself—for I believe ex- 
perience is the best test in these mat- 
ters, I find many things that appeal 
to me. In the prayers for Mass, the 
distinctive characteristic is the close 
connection maintained between the 
Mass and the Passion of Our Lord. 
This puts in a concrete and clear way 
a deep truth of Dogmatic Theology 
and is the best way of showing us 
what the Mass is. 

In other prayers, as for Communion, 
Way of the Cross and miscellaneous 
prayers, I like the simplicity of the 
prayers and their reality—their appli- 
cability to the child’s life and needs. 
The prayers for Confession are very 
brief, but I think quite sufficient. 





In the second part of the little vol- 
ume are some meditations on Scenes 
from our Lord’s life—easily applicable 
to Holy Communion thus offering vari- 
ety for devotion, 

The Most Simple Mass in Gregor- 
ian Chant, (Vatican Version.) Pre- 
pared in modern notation by the Bene- 
dictine Fathers of Conception, Mo. 
Published by J. Fisher and Bro., New 
York. Price: vocal part 15 cents; 
organ accompaniment, 80 cents. 

Gregorian is the music of the 
Church. The ancient notation peculiar 
to the Liturgical books has, however, 
proved quite a drawback to many. 
Therefore the present attempt to popu- 
larize the Gregorian will be looked up- 
on as a boon by our church choirs. 

A commendable feature is the trans- 
lation of the various parts of the Mass 
and the introductory notes. Though 
brief, they ought to help toward more 
devotional singing. 

In the footnotes we find such little 
gems as this: “Plain chant is real 
music; it is the triumphant outpour- 
ing of the soul of Holy Mother 
Church when she emerged from the 
catacombs and reared aloft her temples 
and basilicas, The greatest and noblest 
minds have worked upon it,—St. Am- 
brose, St. Gregory the Great, St. Not- 
ker of St. Gall. It is a finished product 
of art, not a tentative beginning of 
some musical development. It is classi- 
cal music: it borrowed from antiquity 
beauty of form, and into this form 
the early Christians breathed the vigor 
of spirituality.” 

Human Evolution and Science. By 
Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S. J. Pub- 
lished by the American Press, New 
York. Price, 10 cents. 

Evolution is the fad now. High- 
brow teachers, professors, book-mak- 
ers, the newspapers all show spring- 
time luxuriance in their ideas. Even 
the novelists take it for granted; well 
they may, their work is fiction. Father 
LeBuffe shows us how much is fiction 
and how much fact in the “proofs” 
of the evolutionists. 
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Lucid Intervals 





She sang and she sang: “I will hang 
my harp on a willow tre-e-e, I will 
hang my harp on a willow tre-e-e,” 
each time breaking on the high note. 

Finally the patient father from the 
next room ventured: “Better hang it 
on a lower branch, Liz.” 





“Where are you going, my pretty 
maid?” 

“I’m going a-shopping, sir,” she said. 

“And what will you buy, my pretty 
maid?” 

“We never buy when we shop,” she 
said. 





Professor—‘“So, sir, you said that I 
was a learned jackass, did you?” 

Freshie—“No, sir, I merely re- 
marked that you were a burro of in- 
formation.” 


It was at a party. The young man 
had just been introduced to her, and 
after a brief and awkward silence he 
ventured, “You are from the West, I 
understand.” 

“Yes, from Indiana,” she replied. 
“Hoosier girl.” 

He started and flushed deeply. “Why 
—er—really,” he stammered, I=! 
don’t know—that is, haven’t quite de- 
cided yet.” 


Lieut. Tale—“They say Captain 
Jinks was very calm and collected 
after his accident this morning.” 

Col. Spin—“Yes, yes, quite calm— 
he’s still being collected, however.” 


Mrs. Worth had just learned that 
her colored workwoman, Aunt Dinah, 
had at the age of seventy married for 
the fourth time. “Why, Aunt Dinah,” 
she exclaimed, “you surely haven't 
married again!” 

“Yassum, honey, I has,” was Aunt 
Dinah’s smiling reply. “Jes’ as of’en 
as de Lawd takes ’em, so will I.” 

Professor—“What? Forgotten your 
pencil again, Jones! What would you 
think of a soldier without a gun?” 

Jones (an ex-service man)—“I’d 
think he was an officer.” 


Visitor—Is the boss in? 

Office Boy—I am very sorry to say 
that he is not in. 

Visitor—Why are you so sorry to 
say he is not in? 

Office Boy—Because it’s against my 
conscience to tell lies. 


The Senator was back home, looking 
after his political fences, and was ask- 
ing the minister about some of his old 
acquaintances. 

“How’s old Mr. Jones?” he inquired. 
“Will I be likely to see him to-day?” 

“You'll never see Mr. Jones again,” 
said the minister. “Mr. Jones has gone 
to heaven.” 


Visiter—What do you call this? 
Fire drill? 

Clerk—No, Mr. Bonds, president of 
our concern, just dropped dead in his 
private office, and the boys are moving 
up into their new positions as quickly 
as possible so that no time will be lost. 


Wife—It’s quite noticeable how Joe 
is getting to look more and more like 
you every day. Before long he’ll be 
a perfect imitation of his father. 

Husband—Hm! Is that so? What 
mischief has he been up to now? 


Comic Artist—Capital joke, isn’t it? 

The Editor—First-rate! First time I 
heard it I laughed till the tears ran 
down my bib! 


An Alabama darky, who prided him- 
self on being able to play any tune 
on the banjo after he had heard it 
once, perched himself on the side of 
a hill one Sunday morning and began 
to pick the strings in a workmanlike 
manner. 

It chanced that the minister came 
along. Going up to Moses, he de- 
manded harshly: “Moses, do you 
know the Ten Commandments?” 

Moses scratched his chin for a mo- 
ment, and then, in an equally harsh 
voice, said: 

“Parson, jest yo’ whistle the first 
three or four bars, and I’ll have a 
try at it.” 











